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1. In the past, Russia and Great Britain tried to obtain 4 


control of Iran. What weaknesses in Iran made this possible? 
Until 1923, Iran had no modern improvements, She 
was a poor agricultural nation with an illiterate popu- 
lation and little military strength. She had no engineers 
or industrialists to develop her natural resources. 
Transportation was poor. For several years before 
World War I, parts of Iran (then Persia) were con- 
trolled by Russia and Great Britain. 


2. What agreement did Great Britain and Russia make in 
1907? Why did only Britain benefit from this agreement? 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1907 provided for three 
zones in Iran. One was to be British-controlled, one 
Russian-controlled, with a neutral “buffer zone” in the 
center. Czarist Russia did little to develop the ad- 
vantages this treaty gave her. Communist Russia 
gave up the right to do so in 1921. Britain, however, 
developed the oil wells to a great extent. The agree- 
ment also gave Britain another foothold to safeguard 
the route to India. 


3. Why was Iran in a better position to control her affairs 
after World War I? 

To a large extent, Iran was free of foreign control. 

Under Shah Riza Pahlevi, Iran became more modern. 


4. What made the security of Iran so important to the 
Allies during World War Il —so important that Allied 
troops occupied the country? 


Iran was one of the most important links in the flow 
of lend-lease to Russia. This link had to be protected 
against German attack. The unfriendly Iranian gov- 
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ernment had to be deposed. The occupation of Iran 
also gave the Allies an opportunity to keep an eye 
on Turkey, whose wartime neutrality wavered. 


5. What were the general provisions of the treaty signed 
by Iran, Russia, and Great Britain in 1942 calling for 
withdrawal of troops from Iran after the war? 


Russia and Britain agreed to withdraw their troops 
six months after World War II ended. Since the 
armistice with Japan was signed on September 2, 
1945, troops were ‘scheduled to be withdrawn from 
Iran on March 2, 1946. 


6. What reasons can you give for Russia's refusing to 
withdraw her troops from Iran on March 2, as she agreed to 
do by the terms of the Tripartite Treaty? 


In a discussion of this question, stress the long-standing 
rivalry and suspicion between Britain and Russia over 
the Middle East. Also, emphasize present-day prob- 
lems. Russia is seeking oil concessions in Iran and it was 
thought that she might make such concessions the price 
of withdrawal. Russia is also interested in securing 
a warm-water port and access to the Mediterranean 
from Iran. 


7. Why do you suppose Russia began using “tough” 
tactics to get what she wanted after World War Il? Do you 
think her acts were justified? Should the U. S. and other 
big powers also use “tough” tactics — or should all nations, 
big and small, solve their differences through the U.N.O.? 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


‘Tomorrow the World 


SEE PAGE 3-T 
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QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


19176 


1. What two nations divided Iran between them before 
World War I, and occupied that nation again during World 
War II? (Great Britain and Russia. ) 

2. What is the capital of Iran? (Teheran.) 

3. What member of the Big Three is seeking oil qgp- 
cessions in Iran? (Russia. ) 

4. By what name was Iran formerly known? ( Persigs) 

To what organization did Iran appeal for a settlement 
of her dispute with Russia? (U.N.O. Security Council,) 

6. What German woman scientist helped to split the 
uranium atom? (Dr. Lise Meitner.) 9 

7. What portion of the world’s known oil reserves are 
in the Middle East? (One-half. ) 

8. What two nations control 
in the Middle East? (U. S. 

9. In what city is the 
meeting? (New York City.) 

10. Who is the U. S. representative 
Council? (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.) 


almost all of the oil fields 
and Great Britain. ) 
Security Council of the U.N.O. 


on the Security 


U.N.O. SECURITY COUNCIL MEETS—p. 2 


the Security Council was scheduled to 
March 25, Russia requested that its meeting 
be postponed to April 10. The Russians said they neéded 
more time to prepare their side of the Russo-Iranian dispute 
to be discussed before the Council. 

The Security Council denied the Soviet request, 
Council convened as scheduled. 

If possible, have the class listen to a radio broadcast of 
one of the Security Council’s meetings. This will give pupils 
first-hand information on the topics discussed, the views of 
the various delegates, the procedute followed, the language 
difficulties that must be overcome in any meeting of world 
delegates, etc. 


Six days before 


convene on 


and the 


Fact Questions 


. WwW hen did the Segurity Council open its first session 
in st . S.? Where? 
2. How many members of the Security Council are there? 
What nations are its permanent members? What nations 
are its temporary members? 


8. Who is Secretary-General of the U.N.O.? 


HALF THE WORLD’S OIL BARREL—p. 3 


One of Russia’s two objectives in Iran—oil concessions— 
is discussed at length in this article. Have pupils read it 
supplementary to the theme article. It will help them to 
understand why the Middle East is a trouble spot. 

On a world map, have pupils locate ‘oil-producing 
How much of the 
produce? 

Ask pupils to make a list of the many ways in which oil 
is used. A useful aid in this activity is the free chart— 
Petroleum is a Source of Many Products—distributed by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Room 1626, New York, N. Y. For information on 
the various uses of oil during the war, write for the com- 
pany ’s booklet, Oil, Product and Pillar of Freedom. 


areas. 
world’s total supply of oil does each 


a>" 


W'Middle 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Russia should be given a share of the 
Middle East’s oil reserves? 

2. Why are Russia and the U. S.—nations that alread) 
have huge oil reserves—seeking oil concessions in other parts 
of the world? 


Fact Questions 


1. Where is the “Middle East”? 

2° What two nations control almost all of the oil in the 
East? 

*3. What South American republic is rich in oil? 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP?—p. 10 


The goals of a democratic society can be attained by 
developing democratic attitudes of mind and social be- 
havior in young people. In New York City recently, junior 
high school pupils took the initiative by formulating a code 
of behavior, reproduced on our front cover. 

Ways in which the code can be used are suggested in 
the text of the article, How Do You Measure Up? Pupils 
might also discuss this question: Do you think this code of 


behavior should be followed only by people of your own 
age? Why? 


BIB AND TUCK—p. 8 


With Arbor Day being celebrated throughout the nation 
this month, Bib and Tuck report on a timely interview 
with conservation cartoonist Ed Nofziger. 

Nofziger’s cartoons, pointing up the need for reforesta- 
tion, are available to teachers and school newspapers free 
of charge. Address requests to the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Two 
Trees, a booklet prepared by the artist, is distributed by 
the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it necessary for us to take better care of our 
forests? 


2. In what ways can we conserve our forests? 


Activities 


After discussion, haye pupils draw original cartoons 
on any aspect of forest conservation. The best cartoon might 
be selected and sent to the Forest Service, which welcomes 
interest and aid in its work. 

2. Suggestions for Arbor Day: The Forest Service sug- 
gests ways in which to observe Arbor Day in the following 
booklets—Arbor Day, Its Purpose and Observance (F1492) 
and Forestry for 4-H Clubs (MP395). 

Appropriate Arbor Day plays can be found in Plays for 
Festivals, by R. H. Schauffler and A. P. Sanford (Dodd, 
Mead, N. Y., 1928) and in Plays for Spring and Summer 
Holidays, by A. P. Sanford (Dodd, Mead, 1938). 


Free Booklets 


Forest Service: The Work of the Forest Service (290 
MP); New Forest Frontiers (414 MP). 

American Forest Products Industries Inc., 1319 18 St 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: America’s Forests; Progress in 
American Forest Management; Trees for Tomorrow; Wood 
You Believe It? (cartoon booklet). 
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U.N.0. Security Council Meets 


A‘ 9:30 in the afternoon of March 
25, a remodeled gymnasium of 
Hunter College, in New York City, 
became the most important spot on 
earth. 

At that hour, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of 
China convened* the opening ses- 
sion of the Security Council. Each 
month, another member of the 11- 
man Council becomes president, or 
chairman. 

The Security Council is the most 
powerful body of the U.N.O. Its per- 
manent members are the Big 5 — the 
U. S., -Russia, Great Britain, China, 
and France. Its six temporary mem- 
bers are Egypt, Australia, Poland, 
Brazil, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands. 

Each of these eleven nations has 
one representative on the Council. 
The U. S. representative is Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. Mr. Stettinius also 
heads the U. S. delegation in the 
General Assembly. 

The Security Council sits at a half- 
moon shaped table in the middle of 
the auditorium made from the gym- 


and 


nasium. Each Council member has a 
microphone before him so that the 
audience can hear his remarks. 

In front of the Council is a T- 
shaped table. Here sit the interpre- 
ters and the 45 members of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, 
is the chief administrative officer of 
the U.N.O. He has perhaps the most 
important job in. the world today. 


LIE HEADS U.N.O. 

As Secretary-General, Trygve Lie 
is “top man” in the U.N.O. He comes 
closer to being President of the 
World than He can 
bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which he feels 


anyone else. 


threatens world peace. No govern- 
ment — not even that of Norway, his 
own country — may tell Mr. Lie what 
to do. 

As Secretary-General, Trygve Lie 


* Means word is defined on p. 13. 


acts with equal justice to all nations. 
The Secretariat is his staff, and 
assists in carrying out his many 
duties. 

Would you like to attend a session 
of the Security Council? Even if you 
live in New York City, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain admission. 

Only 45 seats are provided for the 
public. Tickets for these seats are 
handed out each day at the Hunter 
College gate. There are always many 
more people waiting to be admitted 
than there are tickets. 

There are also 96 seats set aside 
each day for members of civic or- 
ganizations and various clubs. An 
equal number of seats are set aside 
for guests of the Secretary-General. 

Another 120 seats are taken by 
representatives of the United Na- 
tions who are not members of the 
Security Council. And the remaining 
298 seats are filled by men and 
women “covering” the U.N.O. ses- 
sions for newspapers, magazines, and 
radio. 

Even if you can't attend a session 
of the Security Council in person, 


you can do the next best thing - 
switch on your radio. There will be 
radio and television broadcasts of 
the U.N.O. meetings on all majo: 
networks. Newsreel cameras, busil) 
grinding away, will also bring these 
historic scenes to your local 
neighborhood theaters. 


and 


ISSUES BEFORE COUNCIL 


Probably the most serious prob- 


lem before the U.N.O. Security 
Council is the dispute between Iran 
and Russia. (See Theme Article. 


pages 4 and 5.) 

Other political problems on the 
agenda*® of the Security Council are: 

1. A charge by France and Russia 
that Fascist dictator Francisco Franco - 
of Spain is a threat to world peace 
and security. 

2. An appeal by Yugoslavia that 
Polish troops now in Italy are a 
threat to Yugoslavia’s security. 
These Polish troops, commanded by 
General Anders, do not take orders 
from the present Polish government 
Yugoslavia does not want these 
troops stationed near her borders. 

3. An appeal by Yugoslavia that 
Albania should be awarded imme 
diate membership in the U.N.O. 





Press Association 


FAMILY PORTRAIT: U.N.O. Secretary-General Trygve Lie, of Norway poses 
with his family on arriving in the U. §. to take up duties at U.N.O. headquar- 
ters in New York. Photo shows Mrs. Lie and daughters Matte, 15, and Gurie, 20. 











Middle East Holds 
Half World’s Oil 


ee United States is a great indus- 
trial nation. But without oil, the 
U. S. would become paralyzed and 
powerless. 

Factories would stop running, 
their machines “burned up” for lack 
of lubrication. 

Automobiles, trucks, and busses 
would stall on the roads, their en- 
gines overheated and smoking. 

Transport planes would be ground- 
ed, their fuel tanks empty of the 
high octane gasoline which comes 
from crude oil. 

Great ocean liners and large ships 
would rot in their docks without oil. 

That is why all industrial nations 
— especially the United States, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain—are hungry 
for oil. 

That is why Iran— one of the oil- 
rich countries of the Middle East — 
caused tension among the Big 3. 


RUSSIA’S OIL RESERVES 


The oil fields of the Middle East 
(see Theme Article map, page 5) con- 
tain about one-half of the world’s 
estimated oil reserves. These fields 
are now controlled almost entirely 
by U. S. and British oil companies. 
But Russia wants a share of the Mid- 
dle East treasure-trove of “black- 
gold.” 

Russia already owns or controls 
tremendous oil reserves. At present, 
all the known oil fields of Europe are 
n countries which are strongly in- 
fluenced by Russia. These vast oil 
reas include the rich Romanian oil 
fields; the newly-discovered oil de- 
posits in Hungary; the oil fields of 
Poland; and several small oil-pro- 
ducing regions in Russian-occupied 
parts of Austria and Germany. 

Russia also has vast oil reserves of 
her own, including many ‘oil fields 
which have not been tapped. 
Russia estimates her oil reserves 
about 22% billion barrels. This is 
‘bout ten per cent more than the 
total oil reserves possessed by the 
United States. 

We are using up our oil reserves 


; 


e times faster than the Russians~ 


re using theirs. 
\t the present rate of production, 





U. S. oil reserves will be exhausted 
in about 14 years, if no further oil 
discoveries are made. Yet we are oil- 
rich compared to the rest of Europe. 
European oil production is so low 
that Britain and other European 
countries must import a half-million 
barrels of oil daily. Before the war, 
much of this oil came from Vene- 
zuela and the U. S. Now Britain ex- 
pects to get a large proportion of her 
oil from the Middle East, to meet the 
needs of her expanding industry. 


OIL IS THE PRIZE 

Because of its huge oil resources, 
the Middle East will play a vital part 
in the industrial reconstruction of 
Europe. Oil reserves in the Middle 
East are estimated at 61% billion bar- 
rels — enough to supply the entire 
world with oil for the next thirty 
years. 

All oil estimates are constantly 
being revised upward by geologists 
as they explore further into nature's 
treasure chest. 

For almost 50 years, various coun- 
tries have been jockeying for oil con- 
cessions in the Middle East. At pres- 
ent, oil concessions in the \iddle 
East are held 60 per cent by British 
oil companies, and 35 per cen by 
U. S. oil companies. Some small oil 
fields are under French or Dutch 
control. 

Iran contains about one-third of 
all the oil in the Middle East. At 


Photo by Monkmeyer 


CRUDE OJL PIPE LINE is repaired by a welder. Pipelines carry crude oll from the fields to 
refineries. Pipelines also carry refined oil products hundreds of miles to ports and shipping centers. 


present, all Iranian oil production is 
in the hands of the Anglo-lranian 
Oil Company, which is controlled by 
the British government. 

Saudi Arabia, whose oil reserves 
equal Iran’s, leases all her oil to U.S. 
oil companies — the Texas Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of 
California. 

The oil concession in Iraq is held 
by an international group of U. S., 
Rritish, Dutch, and French oil com- 
panies. Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., are the two U. S. 
companies in this group. 

Another important oil concession 
in the Middle East is at Kuwait, on 
the Persian Gulf. This concession is 
held jointly by the Gulf Oil Com- 
pany of the U. S. and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company of Britain. 

OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS 

Why does Russia want Iran’s oil, 
when she has hardly begun to use 
her own reserves? Perhaps it is be- 
cause the Iranian oil fields are fully 
equipped and in operation, deliver- 
ing hundreds of thousands of barrels 
daily. Much of Russia’s own oil is 
untapped. 

If Russia has a claim on Middle 
East oil, the place to make that claim 
is before the U.N.O. 

Only when nations learn to use 
the U.N.O. to solve their differences 
will world peace be assured. 
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IRAN 


RAN, the “hot- 

test spot on 
earth,” was re- 
cently the hot- 
test spot in the 
news. 

This barren 
country, where 
temperatures 
often soar to 140 
degrees Fahren- 
heit, had become 
the subject of a 

dispute among 

nh, yl the Big Three. 

Police guard in The trouble 

Bandar Shahpur began when 

Russia refused 

to clear her troops out of Iran on 

March 2, as she had agreed to do. 

Instead, there were reports that Rus- 

sia was sending still more troops 
into Iran. 

In 1942, Great Britain and Russia 
signed a treaty with Iran. By the 
terms of this treaty, British and Rus- 
sian troops were permitted to enter 
Iran on two conditions: (1) that they 
would leave the country six months 
after the end of the war; (2) that 
they would not interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Iran. 


Street scene in Teheran. In November, 1943, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 


Britain lived up to her agreement 
to withdraw her troops from Iran 
after the war. But Russia did not. 
On March 2, 1946 — six months after 
the war's end — Russian troops were 
still in lran. They were still there on 
March 25, when the U.N.O. Security 
Council convened* in New York. 

Russia's refusal to withdraw from 
Iran brought strong protests from 
both the United States and Britain. 
The tension among the three coun- 
tries grew when Iran accused Rus- 
sia of interfering with her internal 
affairs. 

Besides. her trouble with Russia, 
Iran was having trouble with rebel- 
lious Kurds in northwest [ran. These 
warrior tribes considered it a good 
time to demonstrate against the Lran- 
ian government. Some people sus- 
pect Russia was encouraging them. 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 


What does Russia want from Iran? 
There are two things Iran has which 
Russia would like to have. 

1. Oil. Iran is unbelievably rich in 
oil —“the black gold” which every 
modern industrial nation must have 
to feed its industry and transport. 

2. An outlet to the sea througn an 


S. Army Signal Corps official phot 


Churchill and Joseph Stalin held first “Big 3” conference in Iran’s capital. 


Russia Wants Iranian Oil 
and a Persian Gulf Port 


ice-free port. For more than two hun- 
dred years, Russia has been trying 
to obtain a port on the Persian Gulf. 
Britain, because of her rich holdings 
in the Middle East, always opposed 
any change that would make Russia 
more powerful there. 

Today, Britain—no longer the 
greatest single power in Europe — 
is more willing to make concessions* 
for the sake of world peace. 

Iran does uot operate her own oil 
wells and refineries. Instead, she 
leases the rights to her oil fields to 
British oil companies. This is known 
as an “oil concession.” British-con- 
trolled oil fields in southern Iran are 
among the richest in the Middle East. 

Russia has tried a number of times 
to win an oil concession in Iran. But 
in one way or another, Iran’s an- 
swer was always “No.” 

This is a bitter pill for the Rus- 
sians to swallow. At one time, Rus- 
sia controlled half of Iran. That was 
in 1907, when Russia and Britain 
signed a treaty which divided Iran 
into three zones. Russian troops oc- 
cupied one zone, and British troops 
occupied another. The third zone 
remained as neutral territory. 

The .British at once began to de- 
velop the rich 0% regions in their 
zone. Russia, then ruled by a Czar, 
did little to tap the oil in the part of 
Iran occupied by the Russians. 

In 1917, a Russian revolution over- 
threw the Czar, and the Communists 
took power. Nikolai Lenin, the rev- 
olutionary leader, felt that no coun- 
try had a right to “help itself” to the 
national resources of another coun- 
try. He decided that Russia should 
give up the part of Iran occupied 
by Russian troop., and let the Iran- 
ians develop their own oil lands 

In 1921, Russia signed a treaty 
with Iran, in which she gave up all 
oil concessions in lian on one con- 
dition. That condition was that Iran 
was not to give these concessions to 
any other nation. 

Britain, however, did not like this 
treaty. British troops remained in 


* Means word is defined on page 13 
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Oil-rich Iran is Middle East “hot spot.” Russia has promised to withdraw her troops from Iran by about May 6. 


Iran until a series of riots and up- 
risings by Iranians caused the British 
to order their troops out. 

But the British did not give up 
their oi] concessions in Iran. And 
the Russians could not compel the 
British to yield the oil. For at this 
time, Russia was in no position to 
“get tough.” 

After World War II, Russia began 
using “tough” tactics—the only big 
power to do so. The British, Amer- 
ican, French, Chinese, and all the 
other peoples of the world are 
crying out for > mcre peaceful ap- 
proach to international problems. 
They place their faith in the United 
Nations Organization as a way for 
nations to settle their preblems with- 
out going to war. 


IRAN GOES MODERN 


Iran was called Persia until her 
named was changed in 1935. The 
name Iran is derived from Aryana, 
meaning “country of the Aryans.” 

Only China and Egypt have older 
histories than Iran. At one time 
(about 2,500 years ago), Iran was 
the largest empire in the world. Iran 
— crumbled in 640 A.D., crushed 
by the onslaught of Arab invasions. 

Today, little of Iran’s former great- 
ness remains 


With an area of 628,000 square 
miles, Iran is about one-fifth as large 
as the United States. Most of the 
country is composed of high pla- 
teaus, volcanic mountain ranges, and 
burning deserts. Only three or fou 
regions in Iran are fertile. 

In this hot, barren country live 
about 15 million people. Half of 
these are farmers, who raise barley, 
wheat, and rice. A fourth of the 
population are nomads, who wander 
from place to place with their herds 
of sheep and goats. The rest of Iran’s 
people work in industry or trades. 

Petroleum is the major industry in 
Iran. Second in importance is car- 
pet weaving. Iranian (Persian) car- 
pets are famous all over the world. 
Each carpet is woven by hand, and 
may take months or even years to 
complete. 

In 1923, Iran found herseif with 
a new ruler. He was Shah (king) 
Reza Pahlevi, an Iranian army off- 
cer who led a revolt against the old 
Shah. 

Shah Reza Pahlevi was a merci- 
less tyrant and dictator. But in many 
ways, he helped to modernize this 
backward country. 

Teheran, the capital of Iran, was 
almost entirely rebuilt. Electricity, 
radios, and telephones were installed. 





Modern schools and office buildings 
were erected. 

In other parts of the country, high- 
ways replaced camel trails and don- 
key trails. The Trans-Iranian rail- 
road was built, connecting the Per- 
sian Gulf with the Caspian Sea. 

In 1941, when Germany attacked 
Russia during World War II, Iran 
became a link in the Allied lifeline 
of supply to Russia. Allied ships car- 
ried planes, guns, and tanks up the 
Persian Gulf to the port of Bandar 
Shahpur. From that point, supplies 
were sent by rail to Bandar Shah. 
There they were transferred to Rus- 
sian ships, and taken to Russian ports 
on the Caspian Sea. 

The Nazis knew that if they could 
break the Iranian link in the chain 
of supply to Russia, the Russians 
would be in a d. sperate position. 

For this reason, Hitler sent Nazi 
agents and saboteurs to Iran. The 
Allies protested. But Shah Reza Pah- 
levi was friendly to the Germans, 
and refused to make them leave Iran. 

In September 1941, British and 
Russian troops entered Iran and oc- 
cupied the country. Shah Reza Pah- 
levi was forced to abdicate, and 
was exiled to Johannesburg, South 
Africa. His son, Mohammed — who 

(Please turn to page 11) 
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Dr. Lise Meitner 


Dr. Enrico Fermi 


Dr. Niels Bohr 


Prof. John Dunning 


Prof. Alfred O. Nier 
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10. Uranium 235 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of 
“Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


N 1939, in Germany, two 
events occurred which made 
history. 

The first historic event took 
place when Adolf Hitler ordered 
his armies to invade Poland, and 
plunged the world into war. 

The second event happened 
when the uranium atom was 
split in two, and the key to 
atomic energy was discovered. 

The story of the splitting of 
the atom begins in a Berlin 
laboratory, where two scientists 
were at work. One was a man 
— Dr. Otto F. Hahn; the other, 
a woman— Dr. Lise Meitner. 

They were bombarding sam- 
ples of uranium with neutrons, 
which had been slowed up by 
passing them through water or 
paraffin. When they examined 
the bombarded matter, Drs. 
Eahn and Meitner found 


chemical which had not been | 


present when they started — 
barium. 

Here was a mystery. How 
could the bombardment of 
uranium produce barium? Be- 
fore they could solve this puzzle, 
the Mazis ordered Dr. Meitner 
to leave Germany because she 
was Jewish 


Dr. Meitner’s Discovery 


As a refugee in Stockholm, | 


Sweden, Dr. Meitner continued 
working on the problem. F? 
nally, an idea occurred to her. 
Uranium has an atomic number 
of 92. Barium has only 56. If 
56 is subtracted from 92, the 
result is 36. The element on 
the atomic table with an atomic 
number of 
— krypton. 
Was it possible that when the 
uranium atom was hit by a 
neutron, it split into barium and 
krypton? If this was so, an 
amount of 
released. 


36 was a rare gas 


enormous 
would be 
The ordinary 


energy 


uranium atom 
weight of 238. 
But the atomic weight of barium 
is 137, and of krypton 82. The 
atomic weight of both total only 
219. So, in splitting the uranium 
atom, there had been a great 


has an atomic 


loss of mass. 
This meant that the release 
of energy must be greater than 


any yet accomplished. It meant 
| that a pound of uranium ought 
to produce as much energy as 
the burning of 20,000,000 
pounds of coal! 

Dr. Meitney at once told her 
story to the great Danish physi- 
cist, Dr. Niels Bohr. Dr. Bohr 
went to the U. S., where he 
met with Dr. Albert Einstein 
and Dr. Enrico Fermi. Dr. 
Fermi had invented the tech- 
nique of bombarding atoms 
with “slow neutrons,” rather 
than with fast atomic projec- 
tiles. 


U. S. Tackles Problem 


A number of laboratories in 
the United States immediately 
asked to test the German dis- 
covery. Among them was the 
physics laboratory at Columbia 
University, in New York City. 

There, Professor John Dun- 


in the 200-ton cyclotron. The 
switch was turned on and the 
uranium became the target for 
a stream of neutrons. 

Back in the control room, Pro- 
fessor Dunning tensely watched 
the dials and meters. Suddenly, 
things began to happen. The 
needles jerked violently and the 
oscillograph tube registered 
200,000,000 electron-volt spurts 
| of energy. Atomic energy was 





| within the reach of man! 
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ning placed a bit of uranium 
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Dr. Bohr discovered that, as 
a rule, ordinary uranium — U238 
—does not undergo fission* 
with slow neutrons. The real 
atomic explosive was an isotope 
of uranium, with an 
weight of 235. 

Uranium 235 had been dis- 
covered in 1935 by Professor 
Arthur J. Dempster, of the 
University of Chicago. In any 
mass of uranium there is a 
small amount of U-235 — about 
1 part to 140. This means that 
it would take 140 pounds of 
uranium to yield one pound of 
pure U-235 


atomic 


We Isolate U-235 


The problem now was to 
isolate Uranium 235. This was 
first accomplished —in Febru- 
ary, 1940 — by Professor Alfred 
O. Nier, a 27-year old physicist 
at the University of Minnesota 
Professor Nier managed to iso- 
late a few trillionths of a gram 
of pure uranium —so little as 
to be invisible to the naked eye. 

Much larger quantities of 
U-235 had to be isolated. A war 
was going on—a war that the 
U. S. was soon to enter. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan might 
learn to U-235 and 
manufacture atomic bombs. We 
had to beat the Axis to it. 


isolate 


Next: Atomic Bomb Race 
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Artist's sketch shows what the world’s largest telescope will look like 
when completed in June 1947 at cost of $6,000,000. Glass lens — the 
largest “eye” ever made —is 200 inches in diameter. New giant tele- 
scope is being set up in the California Institute of Technology's observa- 
tory on 5,568-foot Mount Palomar, Calif. Through “eye” astronomers will 
look twice as far into skies as before, explore 27 per cent more universe. 




















































United Airlines 


Pilot and Co-pilot: Flying for the airlines is top rung of their profession. 





T 18,000 feet over Toledo, 

Co-pilot Joe Smith checks 
is flight plan. His wristwatch 
hows 2:15. He grins at the 
ilot. 

“Right on the nose.” 

The pilot nods. “Okay, Joe. 
You can take her for a while.” 

Joe settles himself behind the 
ontrols, getting the feel of the 
ig ship. Less than a year ago 
e’d been flying cargo over the 
Hump for the A.T.C. You did 
hings differently in an airliner 
never took a chance. Yet it 
vas a good feeling. He was 
flying — doing the job he had 
een trained to do. In a few 
ears maybe he’d be promoted 
to Captain. Then he’d be the 
lot who was breaking in 
me younger man. Joe smiled. 
es, it good life, 
there was a bright future ahead 
for him. 


300,000 Pilots Trained 
There 
Smiths 


was a 


are hundreds of Joe 
flying for the airlines 





PILOTS WITHOUT PLANES 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


tion of them have logged thou- 
sands of flying hours in twin- 
engined and _  multi- engined 
transports and bombers. Some 
of these pilots flew transports 
for the Air Transport Command, 
and were trained in schools 
operated by the airlines. These 
will rank high in the preferred 
list of applicants for airline 
piloting jobs. 

Both the A.T.C. the 
Naval Air Transport Service 
“borrowed” pilots from the air- 
lines at the start of the 
Most of these men, all 


and 


war. 
with 


| previous airline experience, have 


and 


already returned to their old 
jobs. 

Fighter pilots and recco pilots 
have even heavier odds against 
them in seeking piloting jobs 


with the airlines. Few pilots 


| who have been trained for sin- 


day, and there will be hun- | 


reds more in the months to 
me. They will be the lucky 
1es — the ones who “made the 
rade,” 
But 
rces veterans, trained pilots 
|, will hear airline employment 


many 


thousands of air 


inagers say: “Sorry, but we'll | 


eep your name on file.” 
During the war, more than 
00,000 pilots were trained in 
e air forces. A good propor- 


gle-seater combat have the kind 
of stability needed in civil avia- 
tion. The airlines will think 
twice before entrusting planes 
and passengers to pilots who 
have learned to make their own 
rules during an emergency. But 
even if the airlines employ only 
veterans for years to come, they 
cannot absorb more than a frac- 
tion of all these pilots. 

In 1944, the domestic air- 
lines of the U. S. had a total 
of 2,850 pilots and co-pilots. 
Admittedly, the airlines will 
soon be using several times the 
number of planes in operation 
during 1944. But the most op- 








timistic estimate foresees only 
about 32,000 airline piloting 
jobs in 1955. That means it 
would take ten years for the 
airlines to give employment to 
one-tenth of the veterans who 
flew for the armed forces. And 
clearly, nobody is going to wait 
around for ten years, or even 
five. Aviation moves too fast for 
that. 

As a matter of fact, most of 
the veteran airmen who find 
jobs as pilots will not find them 
with the airlines. They will find 
these jobs in flight instruction, 
light-weight cargo flying, char- 
ter services, crop dusting, and 
a host of other activities known 
as “industrial aviation.” 


Good Pay 


Airline pilots are at the top 
of their profession. No matter 
how many thousands of hours 
an ex-Army air forces pilot 
may have, he must still start as 
a co-pilot, or also known as 
first officer. It will take him 
from two to four years of con- 
tinuous study and hard work 
ta make the grade as captain. 

Airline captains earn salaries 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 a 
month. Co-pilots earn between 
$200 and $370 a month. In an 
average career of 25 years, the 
airline pilot will endorse pay- 
checks totaling well over $200,- 
000. 

Working hours are just as 
pleasant to contemplate. The 
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E don’t know what you 
think about jet planes, but 
the Army is sold on them. At 
least six jet bomber models are 
now under construction for the 
Army. The largest of these is 
the Northrop XB-49, which will 
have four jet engines each rated 
at 10,000 lb. thrust. (Jet en- 
gines are rated in thrust rather 
than in horsepower.) Range of 
the XB-49 will be about 12,000 
miles — enough to fly to Japan 


and back non stop. 


* x * 





The Army also has developed 
a fondness fof rockets — but not 
the 4th of July kind. Latest 
Army rocket is radio-controlled, 
reaches a 50-mile altitude, and 
can make a target of any spot 
on earth. Something to think 


about in this atonric age. 
— — — 
A more peaceful note 1s 


sounded by recent experiments 
to develop all-weather flying. 
Goal is to develop a system of 
radar which will keep planes 
flying even when the seagulls 
stay home. 
.e 2a 

Time-Life-Fortune, the pub- 
lishing firm, has just spent 
$100,000 to fix up a Lockheed 
Lodestar for their executives. 
It has three cabins fitted with 
divans, chairs, card tables, tele- 
phones, radios, a_ kitchenette 
with service for eight, hot and 
cold air for each seat, and full 


fluorescent lighting 





Civil Air Regulations limit air- 
line pilots to 100 flying hours in 
any one month, and ro more 
than 1,000 hours in any twelve- 
month period. A round trip, 
say on the Chicago-New York 
run, is followed by a two-day 
“vacation.” If a pilot uses up 
his 100 hours by the twenty- 
second of the month, he is not 
allowed at the controls until 
the first of the following month. 


Pilots’ Union 


Considering that airline pilots’ 
wages and hours are protected 
by Federal law, it seems strange 
that a labor union should be in 
the picture. But it is. Almost 
without exception, airline pilots 
are members of the A.L.P.A. 
(Air Line Pilot’s Association — a 
member union of the A. F. of L. 

The A.L.P.A. is now trying 
to get its members a 75-hour 
flying month and a $6,500 a 
year increase. Yes, we _ said 
$6,500 increase. 
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“He says he’s tired of cutting all the 
time. He’s going in for reforestation 
for a change!” 


BIB AND TUCK STORY 


JOE BEAVER 


IB was bent over a drawing- 

board in the art room. The lion 
she was drawing on the poster be- 
fore her looked more like a cow. And 
it was rather important that it look 
like a lion, for the caption below 
read: “BE LION-HEARTED — 
GET YOUR DATE FOR THE 
JEFF, JR. EGG-ROLL.” 

Bib was discouraged. The egg- 
rolling party was only a week away. 
The posters had to be finished to- 
night. Tuck had promised to help 
after school. But at the last minute, 
he'd gone dashing off to the Career 
Club to hear a talk on forestry. 

Bib sighed. She mixed up some 
fresh yellow paint and tried hard to 
think what made a lion look different 
from a cow. “Mostly a matter of 
mane,” she muttered aloud. 

“So it is,” someone said, and Bib 
was startled to find a handsome 
young man peering over her shoul- 
der. She was more startled when he 
took the paint brush from her hand. 
With a few quick strokes, he pro- 
duced a magnificent lion. 

“Golly,” she said enthusiastically. 
“I’ve been struggling with that beast 
for an hour. How’d you learn to draw 
like that?” 

“Same way youre learning,” he 
grinned. “I’ve always had a particu- 
larly friendly feeling for animals.” 

He picked up a pencil. “This is my 





























“You don’t seem to realize all the 
things that can be done with wood 
in this modern age!” 


“| don’t care if it is the wrong way 
to carry an ax! What's he doing with 


an ax?” 


favorite fellow,” he said, and 
sketched a cocky little beaver. 
“Name’s Joe Beaver.” 

“There’s a cartoon series called 
Joe Beaver,” Bib told him. “A fellow 
named Ed Nofziger draws it.” 

“Really?” the young man said. 

Just then, Tuck burst into the 
room. “Gee, Bib,” he apologized, “I 
meant to get back earlier. But the 
fellow from the Forestry Department 
was so interesting. He . . .” Tuck 
paused and stared at Bib’s friend. 

“He’s just helping me to draw 
lions,” Bib explained. “He’s an artist.” 

“That’s what you think,” Tuck 
said. “He’s Mr. Nofziger, the man 
who spoke at Career Club.” 

“Nofziger?” Bib reached for the 
beaver the man had drawn. The light 
dawned. “Then, you're the Joe 
Beaver man?” 

Tuck looked puzzled. 

“You're both right,” Ed Nofziger 
explained. “You see, I'm an artist 
working for the Forestry Depart- 
ment. My work is educating folks to 
the need for reforestation. The De- 
partment of Agriculture saw Joe 
Beaver a few years ago, and decided 
cartoons would put some of their 
conservation ideas across better than 
pamphlets.” 

“When did you decide to be an 
artist?” Tuck asked. 

“I started drawing back in high 
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Forest Service t 8 ry of Agriculture 
“Might | ask, how are you going to 
get it where you're going, if you get 
it cut?” 
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school,” Ed explained. “Just like 
Bib.” 

“Where did you go to school?” 
Bib asked. 

“In Porterville, California. I went 
to George Washington Junior High, 
and then to Long Beach Polytechnic 
High. I played around with the idea 
of writing, too. Edited our news- 
paper, the Poly High Life. And 
once,” he grinned, “I won a Scho- 
lastic Writing Award — Third’ prize 
for an editorial on safe driving. But 
that was an accident. My teacher 
sent the piece in without my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Were you drawing Joe Beaver 
when you were in high school?” Bib 
asked, 

“No,” Ed said. “In those days, my 
cartoons were concerned with much 
weightier matters. I drew political 
cartoons for the local paper — things 
like the World Court skating on thin 
ice.” 

“You mean you drew cartoons for 
a regular paper while you were still 
in school?” Tuck was impressed. 

“My hometown paper ran weekly 
cartoon contests,” Ed said. “I'd enter 
because there was a cash prize. I 
used to enter The American Boy 
cartoon contests, too. They wanted 
two-line he says-she says gags.” 

“Bet you didn’t have any trouble 
getting a job after high school,” Bib 
said. 

“I didn’t go to work right away,” 
Joe Beaver's creator said. “I went to 
college and majored in art. There 
was quite a battle in the Art Depart- 
ment when some of my teachers 
tried to persuade me to be a serious 
artist, instead of a cartoonist.” 

“But they didn’t win,” Bib said, 
smiling at her prancing lion. 

“Nope,” Ed said. “After college I 
went to New York City and became 
a free-lance cartoonist. I did some 
advertising work, and I sold cartoons 
to the Saturday Evening Post and the 
New Yorker. I also did some chil- 
dren’s books.” 

“Do you write the stories for the 
books you illustrate?” Bib asked. 

“Yes,” Ed said. “I have a new kid’s 
book coming out soon. It’s about a 
nosey little elephant called Elmer, or 
Tuffy, or Tubby.” 

“Don't you remember which?” Bib 
giggled. 

“Every time I see my publishers, I 
find they've changed the name,” Ed 
said. “I think it’s Tuffy now.” 





“What's the story of Tuffy about?” 
Tuck asked curiously. 

“Well, Tuffy keeps sticking his 
nose in other people’s affairs, and his 
trunk begins to grow,” Ed explained. 
“It gets longer and longer, till he be- 
gins to look like a baby fire-engine. 
Finally, Tuffy performs a Boy Scout 
deed. His trunk shrinks to normal 
size, and everyone lives happily ever 
after. I like doing kids’ books and 
newspaper cartoons, but Joe Beaver 
takes most of my time.” 

“What do you plan to do next?” 
Bib asked. 

“Guess Ill stick with Joe for 
awhile,” he said. “I’m sold on the im- 
portance of reforestation. Did you 
know that we've been cutting about 
17 billion cubic feet of timber a year? 
And we're only growing back 11 bil- 
lion cubic feet a year. That’s bad!” 

“I thought the U. S. was very con- 
servation-minded,” Tuck said. 

“In some ways, we are,” Ed. said. 
“For instance, it’s easy to raise funds 
for the prevention of forest fires. The 
idea of a forest fire scares people. 
But it’s harder to get folks excited 
about planting trees and taking care 
of the forests we have. Canada’s 
much more conservation-minded 
than we are. Canadians are crazy 
about Joe Beaver.” 

“Aren't our state and national con- 
servation departments doing a lot of 
reforestation?” Tuck asked. 

“A great deal,” Ed said. “But we 
still have to educate private owners 
— the farmers who have small wood 
lots. You see, if a farmer has a chance 
to sell his whole stand of timber for 
$400, that sounds like big money — 
so he sells. The farmer doesn’t realize 
he'd make bigger profits by practio- 
ing selective cutting.” 

“What's that?” Bib wanted to 
know. 

“Selective cutting means going 
through your woods every few years 
and cutting the big trees,” said Tuck, 
who had listened carefully at Career 
Club. “That way, your small trees 
have room in which to grow to full- 
size. In the long run, you have more 
lumber to sell. And you never lose 
your woods.” 

“Another bad thing farmers do,” 
Ed continued, “is to turn their cows 
out to graze in the woods. That 
tramples down young trees, and 
packs down the ground so new seed 
can't grow. The cows’ horns graze 
the trees’ bark, and disease sets in.” 





Photo by Dusty Miller 


Ed Nofziger 


“How do you get your inspirations 
for Joe Beaver?” Bib wondered. “Do 
you go out and sit in the woods?” 

“No,” the cartoonist laughed. “But 
I've worked in the woods a bit. 
Sometimes I go out with foresters to 
help mark woods for a selective cut- 
ting.” 

“Are you a handy man with’ an 
ax?” Tuck kidded. 

“Not bad,” Ed told him. “But I’m 
afraid the hand ax is a vanishing tool. 
A power ax can fell a big tree in 40 
seconds.” 

“Gee!” Bib exclaimed. “Paul Bun- 
yan couldn’t have done much bet- 
ter.” 

“Do you know the Paul Bunyan 
stories?” Ed asked. “We've been us- 
ing that legendary old lumberman on 
our conservation posters.” 

“Shouldn’t think you'd approve of 
him,” Bib commented. “Didn't he go 
around pulling up 30-foot pine trees, 
just to scratch his beard?” 

“That’s right,” Ed grinned. “But 
that was back in the days when there 
were plenty of forests. I’m sure he’d 
behave better today.” 

The cartoonist had been busy with 
his pencil. “Here’s an original Joe 
Beaver cartoon for you,” he grinned. 
“’Fraid I have to catch a train. Keep 
working on those lions, Bib. Mostly 
a matter of mane, you know!” 

Gay Heap Il 

(This story is based on an actual 
interview with Ed Nofziger, creator 
of the Joe Beaver cartoons for the 
Forest Service, U. §. Department of 
Agriculture.) 
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TIPS FOR GIRLS 


In the Right Groove 


Sure, you want to stand out in the school crowd, but make 
certain you stand out as a shining light rather than a sore 
thumb! You wouldn’t wear slacks and your brother’s old shirt 
to church, would you? Or a frilly party dress to a picnic? 
Then make your school clothes appropriate to school: neat 
blouses or sweaters and skirts, and plain well-tailored dresses. 
Your everyday neatness in dress makes a more lasting im- 
pression than one k.o. appearance at a party. 


Grade A in Grooming 


Here’s a quick “cram session” for passing your good 
grooming test with flying colors. Check and double-check on 
the following: (1) Your clothes fit you, not your little sister 
nor your Aunt Minnie! (2) You wear clean blouses, sweaters, 
and underclothes. (3) Your skirts have pleats, not creases, 
and even hemlines — knee-length or just below. (4) Your 
shoes get a polish or shine once-a-week or oftener. (5) You 
have a neat hair-do and never, never go to class with your 
hair done up in bobby pins or wrapped in a turban. (6) You 
are neither a nail-biter nor a polish-peeler; your nails are 
well-groomed by file, cuticle stick, and scrub brush. (7) Your 
complexion has a clear-and-shiny, natural look because of 
proper diet, care, and cleanliness. 


Ladies (?) Room 


There is a when and where for “tidying up,” but it isn’t 
during study hours in the classroom nor lunch hour in the 
cafeteria; it’s in the ladies’ room (or girls’ washroom). Face- 
fixing and hair combing in classroom or cafeteria won't im- 
prove your rating with either teachers or students. They'll 
mark you as a conceited character. . . . And, when you’re in 
the ladies’ room, be sure you’re a lady! Wait your turn at the 
mirror; no pushing or peering over people’s shoulders. Do 
your “fixing” quickly (no fooling around!) so that the next 
girl will get to class on time, too. Remember, no one likes to 
take over a basin that’s gray around the edges or plastered 
with hair strands. Clean up before you clear out! 


| Lile? 





TIPS FOR BOYS 


Rugged — But Not Rough! 


Your clothes can be comfortable without being sloppy. 
You can be well-groomed without being “sissy!” Some ma- 
terials (corduroy, for instance) don’t hold creases, but that’s 
no reason for your pants to look as if they'd been slept in! 
At night fold them neatly along the creases and put them on 
a hanger or over the back of a chair. Use a stiff clothes brush 
frequently to remove the normal collection of dust and dirt. 
Use cleaning liquids to remove soiled spots that will not come 
off with brushing. 

Go backwoadsman, if you like, with plaid shirts; but, 
please, wear them inside your pants. That “flapping in the 
breeze” effect spells sloppy. And never let it be said that 
you dress as if you're color-blind. Go all-out for one splash 
of color — shirt, jacket, or sweater. But calm down the other 
two. You want people to know you're around, but you don’t 
want them to hear you're ¢oming. 


Clean-Cut and Clean 


If your test papers look like fingerprint records, you're 
guilty of neglecting the Soap-and-Water Dep’t. Wash, don’t 
just splash water on your face. Your morning daily dozen 
should include hands, face, neck and ears. But you can’t 
expect a once-over-lightly to last all day. If you’re the active 
type, you can’t avoid perspiration, but you can avoid offen- 
sive odors by keeping clean. Wear clean underclothes, even 
if you have to wash ‘em yourself. Gis learned how to launder 
themselves and their clothes. You can, too. 


It’s Your School 


School spirit means more than exercising your lungs at 
school games. It means doing your part to make your school 
and its grounds something to be proud of! Candy bar wrap- 
pers, paper cups and napkins, fruit peelings and leavings go 
into trash baskets, not on the floor. And, when you're in “an 
artistic mood,” apply pencil to paper, instead of scribbling 
on walls or, worse yet, whittling at your desk with a pen 
knife. That isn’t school spirit; that’s selfishness. 











IRAN 


(Continued from page 5) 
was friendly to the United Nations — 
became the new Shah. 
In 1942, Britain and Russia signed a 
treaty with Iran, promising to withdraw 
their troops after the war. 


IRAN APPEALS TO U.N.O. 


The Iranian government has pro- 
tested to the Security Council of the 
U.N.O. against the presence of Russian 
troops in Iran. It has also complained 
that Russian officials and troops are 
interfering with Iran’s internal affairs. 

This is the second time Iran has 
taken its dispute with Russia to the 
U.N.O. The first time was on January 
16. 

At that time, Russia objected to a 
settlement of the dispute by the U.N.O. 
The Security Council voted to let Rus- 
sia and Iran settle the problem them- 
selves by direct negotiation. However, 
negotiations broke down when Russia 
refused to withdraw her troops from 
Iran. 

On March 24, the day before the 
opening session of the Security Council 
in New York City, Russia announced 
that she would withdraw he 
from Iran in six weeks. 

This announcement 


troops 


world’s fears that the dispute between 
Russia and Iran might lead to a break 
in the U.N.O. Joseph Stalin, Premier 
f Russia, expressed confidence in the 
U.N.O. as an instrument for preserving 
} eace., 

As we go to press, the Security Coun- 
il is expected to review the Russia- 


[ran dispute. It may also take action to | 


phold the sanctitv*® of treaties. 
Next week: TURKEY 


* Means word is defined on page 13 


WRITING AWARDS 


Winners of the Junior Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in 
May 20). 
Entries in the competition, which ended 


he final issue of the semester 


n March 15. are now being considered 
yy the 


udges 


following nationally-known 
Editor-in-chief of the 
Junior Literary Guild. 
Author of Creative 
Youth and formerly chairman of the 
Department of Creative Education at 
New York University. 

Elias 
ducator, poet,’and editor of numerous 


Helen Ferris 


Hughes Mearns 


Lieberman 


oetry anthologies. 

Phyllis MeGinley—Light-verse writer, 
uthor of A Pocketful of Wry 

Ethel Ince — Editor of the Junior 
Department of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Here’s Your Opportunity to turn 
your spare time and model 
building skill into EXTRA CASH! 
You'll find complete details in 
this colorful, 20-page booklet. 
Get your FREE copy today! 
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Citizenship Quiz @ 


These questions 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


Se 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceaca 


1. IRAN SCAN 


Underline the correct word or phrase 
which completes each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 


32. 
1. Iran has a population of about 


a. 15,000,000 c. 5,000,000 
b. 600,000 d. 60,000,000 


2. About half of Iran’s population is 
engaged in 


c. mining 
d. weaving 


a. sheep raising 
b. farming 


8. Iran’s most valuable natural re- 


source is 


a. gold c. oil 
b. pitchblende d. coal 


4. Two bodies of water which border 
on Iran are 


a. Mediterranean and Black Sea 

b. Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf 

c. Lake Huron and St. Lawrence River 

d@ Atlantic Ocean and English Chan- 
nel 


5. The nation that refused to with- 
draw her troops from Iran on March 2 
1946 is 

a. France 
b. Great Britain 


, 


ce. Turkey 
d. Russia 
6. Iran placed her dispute with this 
nation before the 
a. U.N.O. 
b. British Par- 


liament 


ec. U.N.R.R.A. 
d. U. S. Su- 


preme Court 


7. The capital of Iran is 


a. Ankara 


c. Bandar Shahpur 
b. Cairo 


d. Teheran 


8. The Iranian dictator who modern- 
ized the country after World War I was 


ec. O. Pshaw 
d. Mahatma 
Gandhi 


a. Shah Reza 
Pahlevi 
b. Artie Shaw 


My score 








1. German scientist 
who helped split the 
uranium atom. 


2. What was the for- 
mer name of this 
ancient land? 


2. BLACK GOLD 


Oil companies of two of the following 
nations control almost all of the oil 
fields in the Middle East. Check the 
two nations, Score 5 points each. Total, 
10. 

Great Britain 
Hungary 
Romania 
Holland 
Belgium 


United States 
Russia 
Germany 
France 

Italy 


My score 


3. MAP MATCH 


Match each of the cities below with 
the country in which it is located. Score 
4 points each. Total, 20. 

— a. Ankara 

— b. Bandar 

Shahpur 

——Tt 

—~— d. Tripoli 

— e. Basra 


. Iran 

. Iraq 

. Turkey 
. Egypt 
. Syria 


My score 


4. THE BIG THREE 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences by choosing the correct name 
from the list below. Score 6 points each. 
Total, 18. 

F 
represents U. S. on Security Council. 


9 


~. 








is a Danish physicist. 

3. 
invented a technique of bombarding atoms 
with slow neutrons. 


a. Niels Bohr 
b. Enrico Fermi 





ce. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. 


My score — 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines under 
each question. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 


My score 
My total CQ score 











3. Secretary-General 
of U.N.O. 


4. Branch of U.N.O. 
whose task is to set- 
tle disputes. 














$275 
P d - 
cil set, iilus- 
trated at 


right, in rich 
gift box. 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 194¢ 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 
feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 
point, the balance and beauty 
of ruby-topped Wearever 
Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 
Made by David Kahn, Inc. 
North Bergen, N.J. (Est. 1896). 


stationery 
counters 


Refill Leads 















S-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in the magazine are defined 
below. 


fission (FISH-uhn), p. 6. Splitting 
or breaking into parts. Uranium fission 
means splitting of the uranium atom. 

concessions (kuhn-SESH-uhns), p. 4. 
Lands, mines, oil reserves, etc., given 
by a government to a business company 
for use. The company usually pays the 
government that grants the concession 
money or a percentage of its produce. 

sanctity (SANK-tih-tee), p. 11. Sacred 
character; holiness. Treaties are re- 
garded as sacred pacts among nations, 
and not to be broken except by consent 
of all parties concerned. 

convened (kuhn-VEEND), p. 2. Met; 
came together; assembled. 

agenda (uh-JENN-duh), p. 2. Things 
to be done; items of business to be 
brought up for discussion before a 
committee, assembly, etc. 





Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 

Iran (ee-RAHN or eye-RAN), p. 4. 

Azerbaijan (ah-zuhr-by-JAHN), p. 4. 

Shah Reza Pahlevi (sha REE-zuh 
pah-lah-VEE), p. 5. 

Trygve Lie (TROOG-vuh LEE), p. 2. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (steh-TIN- 
ih-us), p. 2. 


SHE namgans 
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A YANK IN LONDON 
\“ An Associated British Production 


HEN the U. S. Air Force was sent 

to England during the war, the 
Yanks and the British at first did not 
understand and get along with each 
other. This film shows how understand- 
ing and friendship grew. 

And there’s a need for understanding. 
For the story shows an American ser- 
geant (Dean Jaggers) in competition 
with a British major (Rex Harrison) for 
the major’s girl (Anna Neagle). 

Acting is top-drawer. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


“““Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: ““A Yank in London. “““ Miss 
Susie Slagle’s. ““The Bandit of 
Sherwood Forest. “Adventure. 

Comedy: ““Road to Utopia. “““Colo- 
nel Effingham’s Raid. ““Because of Him. 

Musical: ~“““The Harvey Girls. “Two 
Sisters from Boston. “Ziegfeld Follies. 
Western: ““The Virginian. 


DD an extra “eyeful” to your Easter 

outfit this year with matched ac- 
cessories. You can make them yourself 
at a fraction of their store cost. 

For material, use an attractive cotton 
or rayon print for the outside of your 
accessories; plain cotton or rayon for 
the lining; and heavy buckram for 
stiffening the cuffs and belt. 

Glove Cuffs (Fig. 1): Cut paper pat- 
tern (shaped as in Fig. 1-A) large 
enough for A to fit wrist snugly — but 
leaving ample space for hand to slip 
through when pattern is folded so that 
B and C are together. 

Cut one piece of heavy buckram, and 
two pieces of outside fabrics, for each 
cuff. Whip together around edges and 
finish all sides with bias tape. Attach 
cuffs to snug-fitting, wrist length gloves 
so that open side is at outside of wrist. 

Note: Leave %” of cuff unattached 
on each side to allow ample space for 
hand to slip into glove. Sew snap on 
inside of bottom edge of loose end of 
cuffs, and close after glove is on hand. 

Belt (Fig. 2): Fold paper and cut 
pattern (Fig. 2-A) to fit your waist. 
Cut’ one piece of heavy buckram, and 
two pieces of outside material. Sew to- 
gether and bind with bias. Sew two 
hooks-and-eyes at closing (Fig. 2-B). 

Note: Ends of hooks-and-eyes should 
not extend beyond ends of belt, or there 
will be a gap between ends when belt 
is hooked. Sew two decorative buttons 
to end of belt over hooks, as close to the 
edge as possible — so they overlap edge 
and hide hooks-and-eyes when belt is | 
fastened. 

Suggestions: Buy inexpensive fabric 
gloves to match print in cuff fabric. If 
you already have gloves for your Easter | 
outfit, buy a fabric to match the gloves. 
Old white fabric gloves can be dyed to 
match cuffs — and look like new. Old 
gloves which are too long can be cut 
off at the wrist, and restitched at top 
edges. — Mary Cooper 




















DO FOR YOU? 


WELL if it gets you mad enough you can 
take a “‘poke” at somebody. Or, you can 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest of 
the gang. Or, you can do what Ted did. 





BEFORE Ted got wise to using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
“broomhead”, “haystack”, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 





Whats the matter 
See a ghost? 


HOW ‘ABour YOU? You don’t have to go 
around wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.”’ Try using a spot of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 


| ber, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
| tains LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 


dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 10- 
day trial supply, send 10c to Dept. SM-D, 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


pile SAYS? 


-olt CHA _ 
cREAM WOLIN IN ‘7 

o/ a 
“THERES ys manure” 

a pay iT TH 
* WILDROOT 

«+ « AND TUNE IN: The CREAM-OIL 
Woody Herman Show FOoRMuUta 
every Friday night on i” bn the l 
ABC (Blue) Network. 
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WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 





Lucky Girl 


“ 


First Camper: “I do all the cooking 
and baking for you girls, and what do 
I get? Nothing.” 

Second Camper: 
get indigestion.” 

Zelda Weinfeld, P.8S. 226, 


“You're lucky. We 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Poor Peanut 


A peanut sat on a railroad track, 
Its heart was all a-flutter. 

The 3:24 came roaring past, 
Toot, toot. Peanut butter. 


Rodney E. Clarke, Center Scho East Hartfor 


Sharp Shooters 


Two cowboys were lolling about a 
Wyoming ranch one day. One was 
bragging to the other about how yood 
a shot he Not to be outdone, the 
second cowboy drawled, “Gosh, that’s 
nothing. I can stand before a mirror 


and beat myself to the draw.” 
Jonesy e Mich 


was. 


George De Pew ) School 


With Grace 


Minister: “Richard, what does your 
father say before each meal?” 

Richard: “Go easy on the butter, 
son.” 


Gladys Myers, Washing Jr. H. 8., Parkersburg, W. Va. 





wow!! $10.00 WORTH OF 


* FUN — ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Free Prench, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might “find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


LARGEST DIAMOND ao/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO 6 dordallbe a ee 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; —— A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
——, mae Rr Stamp Co. 
shamncel 7, Little henna Ark. 


rsTAMP FINDER’! 
3 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t tor big 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal-—Scarce Baby- 
head—C [—__ arly Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5e for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 8B., TORONTO, CANADA. 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 5q! 

signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 

Pins, 3& up. Write today for free catalog. Y 
P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Slightly Exaggerated 


A New Englander was enjoying the 
wonders of California, as pointed out 
by a native. 

“What beautiful grapefruit!” ex- 
claimed the Easterner, as he passed a 
citrus orchard. 

“Grapefruit!” came the 
“Those are just small lemons.” 

“And what are those 
blossoms in that field?” 
tor. 

“Oh, just dandelions.” 

Then, as they passed a large stream, 
the New Englander, who had caught 
on, exclaimed, “Ah, I see someone’s 
radiator is leaking.” 


James Moore, Bor 


answer, 


enormous 
asked the visi- 


d Hill School, Cincinnati, O 


Teacher: “How would you punctuate 
this sentence: “Yesterday, while walking 
down the street, I saw a five dollar 
bill.’ ” 

Pupil (after a brief 
make a dash after it.” 

Ella Rutt 


silence): “I'd 


Smith, Central H. 8., Corbin, Ky 


Dirt Detector 


“You all know what a mirror is used 
for, don’t you?” the teacher asked her 
first-graders. 

“No,” piped up little Jackie. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “where do 
you look to see whether or not your face 
is clean?” 

“At my towel, 

Albert Hinton, J. F 


, »” 
Maam. 
Oyster School, Washington, D. C. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold 
Star JSA button for this week go to 
Roy Philenon, Technical H. S., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


In a hotel dining room, a guest called 
sharply for the waiter. 

“Yes, sir?” said the waiter. 

“What's this?” asked the guest, point- 
ing to the plate in front of him. 

“Why, it’s soup, sir.” 

“Yes, but what kind of soup?” 

With dignity, the waiter replied, 
“Bean soup, sir.” 

“I’m not asking what it’s been, 
the irate guest. “What is it now?” 


” said 


This Week 
“I've got a terrible tusk ache!” 


Short Shots 


ICK DOMHOFF and Don Mellor, of 
De Haven School (Glenshaw, Pa.), 
ask me to write something about the 
Pittsburgh” Hornets (hockey) and the 
Pittsburgh Pirates (baseball) — their 
favorite teams. O.K., fellers, here goes: 


All together, toot the cornets 
For the Pirates and the Hornets! 


My vote for the best basketball player 
of the year goes to George Mikan, the 
6 ft.. 9 in. center of De Paul U. 
Against St. Louis U, last month, he 
dunked in 58 points—a new college 
record. Some player, by George! 

Danny Gardella, the wacky outfielder 
of the New York Giants, was fired this 
spring for cutting too many didoes. 
He will be missed most by Nap Reyes, 
his old roomie. 

Danny and Nap shared a room on 
the 16th floor of an hotel. One day Nap 
strolled into the washroom, continuing 
a chat through the open door. Upon 
returning, he found the room empty. 
A note on the dresser read: “If my 
crushed body is found in the street 
below, Nap Reyes is the man who drove 
me to it.” 

Nap screamed and rushed to the 
window. There, his powerful hands 
clutching the sill, hung Danny — grin 
ning joyously, 

The Detroit Tigers own three of the 
highest-salaried stars in baseball. Hank 
Greenberg is pulling down $60,000; 
Dick Wakefield, $40,000; and Hal New- 
houser, $45,000. 

Hank’s salary is tops in big-league 
pay, while Hal’s check sets a new high 
for pitcher's pay. 

The all-time salary top is the $80,000 
paid to Babe Ruth of the Yankees in 
1930 and 

You’d never get Ripley to believe it - 
a soccer team composed of insane play- 
ers once licked a sane team, 4 to 2. The 
game was staged by medical specialists 
to prove that the insane are capable of 
sports the same as normal people. 
Who's looney now? 

The Phillies of the National League 
now own a female “bird dog.” That's 
a talent scout, son. Her name is Edith 
Houghton. She will roam the country 
digging up young stars for the Phils. 

Edie is right on the ball. She’s played 
baseball since she was eight, and has 
been a member of several famous girl 
teams. 

— Herman L Masin, Sports Editor 











Stability 
Endurance 
Resourcefulness 
\ gor 
Intelligence 
Courage 
Energy 
BARBARA FRENCH 
Newburg School 
Plymouth, Mich. 
United Nations Or- 
ganization 
Negotiations 
International Coop- 
eration 
Trust 
Y ung 
CARTER CASSETY 
Chester (Pa.) H. 
Patience 
Earnest 
Reliable 
Sincere 
Obedience 
itural 
Attitude 
Loval 
Initiative 
lrustworthy 
Youthful 


PHYLLIS GRANN 
East Ward School 
Fornfelt, Mo. 


Send your Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 
lastic Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ine 
clude your name, 
address, school and 
name of teacher. 


Study 
Understanding 
Character 
Capability 
Energy 
Scholarship 
Sincerity 

DAVID B. BROUS 

New a A Y. 


Likable 
Obedient 
Yielding 
Appreciative 
Liberal 


MARILYN HILL 
Berendo Jr. H. S&. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Liability 
Efficiency 
Ambition 

Duty 
Eagerness 
Resourcefulness 
Sincerity 
Honor 
Influence 
Prominence 


UMBERTO CARMINARA 
Stowe Jr. H. S. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


WORD WIZARDS 


Listed 
Wizard winners. 


Roy Burroughs and Mary 

Louis, IIl.; 
Sx hool. 

Cumberledge, 
Morgansville, 
and Diana Rolph, 
Vis.) Grade School; 


H. S., East St 
gle, Laughlin 
ilene 


5 ool. 


le i he I 


id Callender, 
er, N. J 


Philip Zeidman, Mt 


below are 


Mc Farlan St. 


Word 


additional 


Rock 


Jacqueline 


Aleman, 


Aliquippa, Pa.; 
Raygan’s Run 
W. Va.; Russell 
Winneconne 
Moran and 
School, 


Marjorie 


Brook School. Bir- 


gham, Ala Altamease Thomas, Mid- 
Fla H >.: Gloria Bodlak Jarold 

er and Thomas Hjelm, Adams School, 

Paul, Minn.; Charles Oulman, Monroe 
H. S., Mason City, la Dorothy Johnson, 


land (Va.) H. S.; 
rrison and Eugen 
Sc hool: 
165, New York, N. Y.; 


N. J 


; Spencer, P. S 


n L. Crouse and 


ridan Ark H 


Ellis 


( ‘TOSS- 


Audrey Gahn, 
Cunningham, 
Eleanor Smith and 
Margaret Hamner, 
Ss 


joanne Stevens, Edmond S. Meany 
ol, Seattle, Wash.; Alfred G. Wood, 
Albany ( Pa.) School; Roberta Purnell, 


W. Spence Jr 


Wilson, Baker Village H. S. 
Sherwin Ballis, I 
», TIl.; Jean Davis, 
Etta Dale Jr. 
Goldberg, 


rgaret Barton, 
no, Ala.; Bev 


H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
id (Wash.) School 


\f 


H. S., Dallas, Tex.; 


, Columbus, 


e Moyne School, Chi- 


P..S. 66, N. Y., N. ¥.: 
S., El 

Godwin Jr. 
Stella Birford, 


news 679 word 





1. Wreath of flowers. 

4. Prophet. 

5. Capital of Iran. 

8. Loose outer garment worn by men 
of ancient Rome. 

9. Opposite of yes. 

10. Within. 

11. Wooden tray for carrying bricks. 

14. Large body of salt water. 

16. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 

7. Georgia (abbrev.). 

19. To stuff. 


21. City in south central Iran. 


24. Head of the Roman Catholic Church. | 


25. To arrange something in the right way. 
= & DOWN = & 

1. Great Confederate general. 

» Ever. 

8. Modern name of Persia. 

4. Ruler of Iran. 

5. Quality of sound. 


~ 
~ 


Abbrev. meaning for example. 
7. Negative. 

8. Contraction meaning it is. 
2. City in French Algeria. 

3. Not bright. 

15. Continuous pain. 

17. Slang name for U. S. infantryman. 
18. Type of snake ( plural). 

20. Egyptian sun god. 

as. Enemy. 

23. Fitted by nature. 


Answer in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 


Edition next issue. 


Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 







EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


e It’s not that your feet are too big—it's just 
that your shoes always show. Might as well 
break down and keep Shinola on hand. In 
addition to the way your shoes look, there’s 
the matter of wear. Shinola’s oily waxes 
help preserve leather. It pays to KEEP EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


cet! Shinola White is what you ask for 
els 


=(z.)— in summer. It’s tops for all white 
4; rites 


shoes. And it’s hard to rub off. 


/ SHINOLA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL ¢ 
COLORS 0 











ACROSS: 1-mill;’ 5-Acadia; 7-Prague; 10-hale; | 
11-D. C.; 13-rig; 14-viz.; 15-Asa; 16-ale: 17-see; 
18-sac; 19-ed.; 20-Beth; 2l-arises; 23-Pilsen; 26- 
stop. 

DOWN: 1-Mae; 2-I’d; 3-li; 4-La.; 5-age; 6-cu.; 
7-phrase; 8-raised; 9-algae; 11-dilate; 12-Czechs; 
14-vases; 20-bin; 21-asp; 22-re; 23-P. S.; 24-it; | 
25-lo. 







HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N21 





What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
papers worn? 
What holds 
the pieces 
where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 
is patched? 
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PEEDY? Keds certainly are! They’re 

the athletic shoes champions wear 
for all kinds of sports. For fast starts and 
quick stops, Keds are sure-footed. And 
for all day wear—hiking with the gang, or 
just foolin’ around, you’d hardly know 
you have on shoes. Like going barefoot— 
without stubbed toes, cuts and bruises. 
Keds Scientific Last gives you toe room, 
so feet can develop healthfully. All Keds 
are made with cool-breathing uppers and 


are washable with non-marking soles. 


Genuine “U.S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company 
Look for the name 


KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


j (in certain styles) absorbs jars 
and jolts —heips avoid over- 66 99 
strain and muscle fatigue. A 
feature famous for years. e * 
KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST) = 
is designed to fil growing ' 
feet. Gives straight-line toe i 
action. Barefoot freedom vith i 


protection. i REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


mr Sv, den sd ote The Shoe of Champ Ons 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE © 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 




















NEW BOOKS 
) FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 






SECRET ON THE Potomac, by Eleanor 
Weakley Nolan. (David McKay Co., $2.) 
A mild mystery set in the national capital 
during its early days. The burning of 
Washington during the War of 1812, and 
Dolly Madison’s dramatic escape with 
George Washington’s portrait, are two of 
the many exciting incidents in the story. 


Hutit-Down For Action, by Armstrong 
Sperry. (Doubleday, Doran, & Co., $2.) 
A mutiny aboard the Island Queen sets 
Judd Anders and his three companions 
adrift on a raft in the Pacific. Their land- 
ing on Guadalcanal, where they become 
nvolved with native tribes and Japs, leads 
them to new dangers, but final revenge. 


Mie Hicu Cas, by Ruth Gipson 
Plowhead. (Caxton Printers, Ltd., $2.50.) 
\ lively tale of four youngsters who find 
themselves marooned for a summer in the 
Idaho mountains. Their difficulty in ad- 
usting to the rustic life of the West makes 
for enjoyable reading. 


BravE Companions, by Ruth Adams 
Knight. (Doubleday, Doran, & Co., $2.) 
How two dogs shape the life of Lt. Thomas 
lolbert during the war and in his difficult 
reorientation to civilian life is the theme 
of this poignant story. 


Anmy Mute, by Fairfax Downey. ( Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., $2.) Proverbio is the hero of 
this story depicting a phase of American 
history as seen through the eyes of a 
mule in the service of his country, 


Up at Crry Hicn, by Joseph Gollomb. 
(Harcourt, Brace, & Co., $2.) Jeff Bennet 
rived in New York City with all the 
lreamy visions a small-town boy holds 
for a glamorous metropolis. But his life in 
the big city, and his enrollment in one of 

; public high schools, introduce him to 
the tragedy of racial and religious prejudice. 


A Crry ror Lincoin, by John R. Tunis. 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co., $2.) A gripping 
tory of small-town America, in which a 
oung basketball coach tackles the prob- 
ems of juvenile delinquency and political 

rruption. Exciting reading for older boys. 


GotpeN Ham, by Steingrimur Arason. 
Macmillan Co., $2.) The young reader 
“discovers” modern Iceland through 
\merican-born Signy Thorvaldsson’s so- 
irn in the land of her forefathers. Written 
a native of the northern island, the story 

s a definite Icelandic flavor. 


JUNGLE ANIMALS, by Frank Buck. ( Ran- 

n House, $1.25.) Beautiful color and 

ck-and-white illustrations enhance Frank 
Buck’s descriptive narrative of familiar aud 
unusual jungle animals. A “must” for any 
oungster’s library. 


Bic Rep, by Jim Kjelgaard. (Holiday 
House, $2.) Dog lovers will enjoy this 
beautifully illustrated tale of a thorough- 
bred Irish setter and his adopted master. 
Together, they roam the woods, “meeting 
Nature on her own terms.” 





Today the Classroom — 


Tomorrow the World 


4. DISCOVERY AND EMOTIONAL REWARDS 


ISCOVERY, as a factor in the 

learning process, is never neglected 
in socialized education. It has long been 
recognized that the right emotional im- 
pulses can spur us to purposeful mental 
activity. Conversely, the wrong emo- 
tional impulses can throttle and render 
us unproductive. 

We experience genuine emotional 
satisfaction when we discover we pos- 
sess something of value — something 
which was present all the time, waiting 
only to be revealed. Our next impulse 
is to satisfy ourselves of the worth of 
this discovery by putting it to use. 

Today, classroom teachers use their 
knowledge of “emotional satisfactions” 
in planning developmental lessons like 
the following: 

Miss B: When Joseph said he wanted 
to go into the field of public relations, 
I wondered how many of us know just 
what that field is. 

Hazel: I think it is getting the public 
to understand what you are doing, so 
that your relationship with the public 
will be a better one. 

Miss B: If I interpret your statement 


' correctly, Hazel, you mean that better 


relationships must always be based on 
complete understanding. 

Hazel: Well, as good an understand- 
ing as you can get. 

Henry: That would depend upon 
how well you could explain what is 
being done by the company which em- 
ploys you. 

Miss B: It has occurred to me that 
we are all being employed by a very 
large company to do, day by day, a 
very large job. As long as we work in 
this classroom, we are working for 
one of the most highly subsidized com- 
panies in America. 

Allen: Do you mean that we are 
being paid to be educated? 

Grace: No, we aré not being paid to 
be educated. But the expenses of our 
education are being paid by the public. 

Miss B: Who are the public in our 
case? 

Blanche: The people in this town — 
our mothers, and fathers, and everybody 
who lives and works here. 

Miss B: Now to get back to Joseph 
and his idea about going into public 
relations, It would seem as if we have 
an employer who is also our public. 
Maybe Joseph could go to work today 
in his chosen field. 

Benny: How would he start? 

Miss B: Hazel’s idea should be of 
value in starting us thinking on that. 





Hazel: I said public relations is get- 
ting the public to understand what you 
are doing, so that your relationship with 
the public will be better. 

Miss B: Hazel, when you say better 
relationship, do you mean a relationship 
which will make people appreciate 
more what you are trying to do for 
them? 

Hazel: Yes, you have to make it plain. 

Miss B: Joseph, are you getting any 
ideas? 

Joseph: Yes, | am. I think here is 
where our “Personal Progress” books 
come in. If the public is spending their 
money on us, they would be glad to 
know how we are making out. 

Miss B: Can we have more definite 
suggestions? Let’s take ten minutes to 
make notes. Let’s word our present 
problems: 

What things are we doing that would 
interest our public? What can we do to 
show the public our fine qualities? How 
can we help to get the public more 
interested in our schools? 

Some of the ideas which the students 
presented were: 


1. Doing our classroom work well 
every day. 

2 Being especially thoughtful and 
courteous in public places — going to 
and from school, in stores, and theaters, 
Politeness pays in public relations. 

3. Keeping “Personal Progress” books 
to show us where we stand and to show 
to our parents. 

4. Keeping well informed on world 
events to make us intelligent citizens. 

5. Collecting material for our class- 
mates along the line of their special 
interests. 

6. Sending to the local newspaper 
stories of interesting activities in our 
school. 

7. Sending contributions to Junior 
Scholastic’s Word Wizards, Junior Writ- 
ers, and Some Fun columns. 








Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-lei; 4-seer; 5-Teheran; 8-toga: 9- 
no; 10-in; 11-hod; 14-sea; 16-R. I.; 17-Ga.: 19- 
cram; 21-Isfahan; 24-Pope; 25-set. 

DOWN: 1-Lee; 2-e’er; 3-Iran; 4-shah; 5-tonee 
J-no, 8-’tis; 12-Oran; 13-dim; 15-ache; 17-G.L; 
18-asps; 20-Ra; 22-foe; 23-apt. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


1. IRAN SCAN; 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d; 6-a: 
1; 8-a. 

2. BLACK GOLD: Check U. S.; Great Britain. 

3. MAP MATCH: a-3; b-1; c-4; d-5; e-2. 

4. THE BIG THREE: 1-Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr.; 2-Niels Bohr; 3-Enrico Ferm. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Lise Meit- 
ner; 2-Persia; 3-Trygve Lie; 4-Security Council. 
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Predicting a heavy increase in college and universit, 
enrollment inthis country, Dr. Francis G. Cornell, chief of 
the Research and Statistical Service of the United States 
Office of Education, declared recently that by 1950 the 
college enrollment will reach 2,000,000. At the prewar peak 
it was 1,500,000. 

Dr. Cornell spoke at the Scholastic Market Forum held 
at the Holtel Biltmore in New York City. The meeting, spon 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, was attended by prominent 
members of advertising and industrial groups. Schools pro 
duce intelligent consumers, he said, in emphasizing a correla 
tion between money spent for educational purposes and the 
purchase of newspapers, magazines, and other retail goods 

Dr. Cornell considered the relationship of education and 
consumer markets. He showed why he thought that educa 
tion would play an important role in whatever success the 
nation has in maintaining high levels of national income and 
purchasing power. 

Education now employs one million teachers, instructors 
and professors — over one-third of all professional workers 
in the labor force. It enrolls 29 million of our 130-odd 
million people, that is, more than one person in five is ir 
school. Annual expenditures are three and a half billio: 
dollars. This volume of activity takes place in 183,000 public 
elementary schools; 25,000 secondary schools; and 170‘ 
colleges and universities. And we are on the verge of furthe: 
expansion. 
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